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Pessimists Beware! 


How Large A Dividend? 


More Equity Financing 








A Question 
of 


Choice 


Ww" LD a young man planning 
to make the investment busi- 
ness his career be better advised to 
locate in a state where there are 
many common shareowners or one 
with few holders of common stock ? 

If he selects a community with 
a large shareowner population. it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
less missionary work would be nec- 
essary to acquaint the public with 
the risks and rewards of common 
share ownership. On the other 
hand. localities with few stockhold- 
ers certainly offer great possibili- 
ties to those who can persuade po- 
tential investors to own their share 
of American business in the form 
of common. stock certificates of 
leading corporations, 


Largest, Smallest 


Although this article obviously 
can't answer the question. it can 
tell which states have the largest 
and which have the smallest stock- 
holder populations. 

The Stock Exchange’s 1956 Cen- 


sus of Shareowners disclosed re- 
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cently that 8.630.000 individuals 
held shares in publicly-owned com- 
panies at the year-end. This was a 
record high and an increase of 33 
per cent since early 1952. 

The 10 top states. with the share- 
owner populations of each. were: 


ee 1,699,000 
California ...... 1,011,000 
ere 732,000 
Pennsylvania .......... 671,000 
New Jersey . 554,000 
Massachusetts ......... 531,000 
Michigan . Ses 370,000 
WD isa cicceancne nas 317,000 
Connection? .........43 219,000 
nn, a ee 178,000 


The ten states with the smallest 
shareowner populations were: 

Idaho (10.000). New Mexico 
(10.000). Nevada (11.000). North 
Dakota (11.000). Wyoming (12.- 
000). Mississippi (15.000). Arkan- 
sas (17.000). South Dakota (18.- 
000). South Carolina (19.000) 
and Utah (23.000). 
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NO ROOM FOR 
PESSIMISM 


By Epvwin J. ScHWANHAUSSER 


President, Worthington Corporation 


is Is ALMOST impossible not to be 
bullish about the business out- 
look for the next ten years. We are 
on the threshold of a great new era 
of industrial progress. There is no 
room for pessimism if you exam- 
ine the areas of potential growth. 

This bullishness is justified, it 
seems to me, with only three basic 
qualifications: First, our forecasts 
obviously continued 
world peace. Second, an enlight- 
ened or reasonable labor leader- 
ship. And third, a firm control over 
inflation. Given those three, a dec- 
ade of dynamic growth lies ahead. 

Worthington’s business is build- 
ing the machines that do man’s 


depend on 


Packaging home-he 
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ating and 


work for him. We are engineers of 
economic change, and keep our 
sights on scientific, engineering and 
industrial developments which are 
almost daily translating the dreams 
on the drawing boards of Ameri- 
can industry into productive re- 
ality. Take. for instance. the atom: 

It took thousands of years for 
man to progress from primitive 
fire to the modern power station. 
Yet in the less than eleven years 
since the first atom bomb, we are 
already designing power stations 
to use nuclear fuel. Our company. 
for one, is engaged on a nuclear 
project that will go a long way to- 
ward producing electric power at 


air conditioning equipment, 

















Edwin J. Schwanhausser was born in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, on November 12, 1894. After 
attending grade and high schools in his native 
city, he entered Stevens Institute of Technology, 
and was graduated in 1915 with an M. E. Degree. 

While attending college, he worked vacations 
for the company he now heads, joining the Engi- 
neering Department upon graduation. Mr. 
Schwanhausser was elected a Vice-President in 
1939, a Director in 1942, Executive Vice- 


President in 1949, and President of Worthington Corp. last year. 
Mr. Schwanhausser is Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Board of Trustees of Stevens Institute of Technology; a member of 

the Executive Committee of the Machinery & Allied Products Insti- 


tute; and a director of the National Association of Manufacturers. 





costs comparable to conventional 
power plants. The application of 
nuclear fission has given birth to 
essentially a new industry — the 
atomic equipment industry. Its out- 
look staggers the imagination. 

In the marine field, there are 
already two atomic-powered sub- 
marines—both, I'm proud to say, 
Worthington 
equipment. Next on Navy's sched- 


carrying — special 
ule are nuclear-powered surface 
ships. Nuclear propulsion units for 
a tanker are on drawing boards. 
We are also engaged on a project 
related to the application of nuclear 
power to aircraft. 

Think what atomic submarines, 
atomic cruisers. atomic aircraft 
carriers. atomic tankers and atomic 
aircraft will mean to the equip- 
ment industry! Ten years from 
now the makers of pumps, motors, 
control devices and other equip- 
ment required in the atomic field 
may find their productive capacity 
hard pressed to meet requirements 
of nuclear applications. 
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As manufacturers of air condi- 


tioning units, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the almost unlimited 
promise offered by this relatively 
new field. Annual sales have al- 
ready passed the $1 billion mark 
and may reach $5 billion in less 
than ten years. More and more 
factories, retail establishments. 
offices and homes are being air 
conditioned today. In New York 
City alone, 52 large oflice build- 
ings are being remodeled and 50 
of them provide air conditoning. 
The most promising future market 
of all is in year-round residential 
central systems which keep the 
home cool in summer and warm 
in winter. Four years ago only 
15,000 such units were sold. Last 
year the total had increased six- 
fold. By the early 1960's the in- 
dustry expects to be selling half a 
million of these units annually. 

The outlook for equipment mak- 
ers in the field of electric power 
generation is most favorable. A re- 
cent survey anticipates continued 
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Worthington tests turbine blades at 
Wellesville, N. Y., plant. 
increase of expenditures by electric 
utilities in each of the next three 
years, and a 33-per cent increase in 

generating capacity by 1959, 

Did you ever stop to count the 
number of motors at work in your 
own home? The total may sur- 
prise you. You have the washing 
machine, clothes dryer, sewing ma- 
vacuum cleaner, record 
player, electric razor, dishwasher, 
refrigerator, deep freezer. electric 
mixer, exhaust fan. garbage dis- 
posal unit, oil burner, power mow- 


chine, 


er. power saw and other power 
tools, hedge clipper and even elec- 
tric scissors—17 in all. Now add 
the electrical appliances—iron, 
toaster, coffee percolator, radio, 
TV set, tape recorder. electric 
stove. electric frying pan. rotis- 
serie or broiler, and you have at 
least 26 individual home units re- 
quiring electric power. 

Another expanding industry of 
the next decade will be sewage dis- 
posal and water reclamation and 
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purification. The expansion of 
population and industry has put 
a fearful strain on municipal water 
supplies. Not counting industrial 
use, the per-capita consumption of 
water has risen from a little over 
50 gallons a day in the 1920's to an 
estimated 125 gallons in smaller 
cities and 225 gallons in areas the 
size of Chicago. Thousands of 
cities are only partially equipped to 
satisfy the demand for water and 
in some areas water tables have al- 
ready reached the danger point. 
There are two solutions to the 
water problem. Both involve heavy 
capital investment. One is to pump 
potable water from where it is to 
where it isn’t. At Tracy. California. 
giant Worthington pumps lift the 
equivalent of a sizable river and 
empty it into a canal which sup- 
plies water to a community 120 
miles away. The other is to recover 
and purify waste water so that it 
may be safely used again. Munici- 
palities and industry are making 
plans for sewage disposal and wa- 
ter purification which will mean a 
bonanza in the next decade for 
equipment makers in this field. 


Construction Boom 


Although residential building is 
off, other construction is booming. 
A National Highway System cover- 
ing some 40,000 miles of interstate 
highways and turnpikes will be 
built in the next 12 years at an 
expenditure of $50 billion. 

The mounting pressure of popu- 
lation will continue to encourage 
other construction in the next dec- 

































ade—-commercial buildings. retail 
establishments. apartment houses. 
public buildings and. particularly, 
schools. Expenditures for plant and 
equipment are expected to total 
$39 billion this year. with pro- 
gressive increases in the level of 
spending through 1959, 

\nytime you're feeling gloomy 
about the economic future. take a 
look at chemicals. Sales of this 
lusty industry, includes 
petrochemicals and plastics. broke 
through the $2 billion a month 
barrier more than a year ago. 
More than 40 per cent of all chem- 
ical sales are products that did not 


which 


exist in 1936, and last year alone. 
over 400 new chemicals and chemi- 
cal products were introduced. The 
chemical and petrochemical indus- 
tries obviously constitute an ex- 
panding market for pumps, com- 
pressors. electric motors and con- 
trols and other equipment. 

The total annual volume of goods 


Stockpiling Parts 


— 





and services produced in this 
country today is about $400 bil- 
lion. In ten years it is expected to 
hit $550 billion. This 37 per cent 
increase will require a rise in capi- 
tal expenditures of at least the same 
proportion and it is my guess that 
capital spending will rise at a 
sharper rate than the Gross National 
Product. There will be a shortage 
of manpower in the next decade. a 
strong trend toward automation 
and heavy investment in machinery 
and equipment. 

We at Worthington look forward 
with confidence when there is so 
much basic industrial strength in 
chemicals, in petroleum and _natu- 
ral gas, in construction, in air con- 
ditioning. in power generation and 
in the field of atomic energy. Sure- 
ly the restless experimenting spirit 
of this era must carry out our pro- 
ductivity, our capital expenditures 
and our native inventiveness to new 
and sustained heights. 


High-Lift Pumps 
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PAY-OUT RATIOS 


( reader of THE EXCHANGE Mag- 
azine—apparently one whose 
chief investment objective is divi- 





dend income——asks the following 
provocative question: 

“Which industries habitually pay 
out the largest proportion of avail- 
able earnings in common divi- 
dends, and are the largest, the 
medium-sized or the smaller com- 
panies usually the most generous?” 

Obviously, this is a question 
which would require an herculean 
amount of research work to an- 
swer—and, once found, the answer 
would probably require more space 
to print than this publication has 
available. 

However, the accompanying table 
may give at least a clue to the an- 
swer. 


12 Industries 


It shows for 36 listed companies 
—three each in 12 different indus- 
trial classifications—the earnings 
on common stock and total cash 
dividend payments on common in 
1951-1955, inclu- 
sive. as well as the ratios of pay- 
ments to earnings. For each of the 
dozen groups, the individual com- 
panies cited include one of the 
largest enterprises in that partic- 
ular classification, a medium-sized 
company, and one of the smaller 
corporations. 


Of the 36 companies, Great 


the five years 
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Western Sugar—a medium- 
sized enterprise in its indus- 
try—paid out the largest 
proportion of common share 
earnings as dividends dur- 
ing the five-year period. 81.9 per 
cent. Next most generous was E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours—largest of 
the three companies shown in the 
chemical group—with a dividend 
pay-out ratio of 75.8 per cent. 
Somewhat surprisingly, a textile— 
Adams-Millis Corp., the smallest of 
the three companies in its particu- 
lar classification—took third place, 
with a 75.2 per cent pay-out ratio. 


Other Extreme 
At the other end of the scale, 
Detroit Steel 
terprise in the steel & iron classi- 
fication—paid out only 26.8 per 


-a medium-sized en- 


cent of its common share earnings 
in dividends during the five years 
through 1955. Twin Coach 
est of the three automotive com- 
panies tabled—had a dividend pay- 
out ratio of 27.9 per cent. And 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber—largest 
of the three companies in its group 

showed a pay-out ratio of only 
32.1 per cent. 


small- 


Based only on the earnings and 
dividend payment figures shown 
in the table for the three companies 
in each group. the dividend pay-out 
ratios for the 12 industrial classi- 
fications compare as follows: 





Rubber, 35.7 per cent; textiles, 
10.3: steel & iron, 44.3: aircraft. 
14.6; railroads. 47.5; petroleum & 
natural 18.4; automotive, 
57.7; food products & beverages. 
DED 60.3: 


gas, 


tobaccos. electrical 


equipment, 64.6; utility companies, 


74.4: and chemicals. 75.5. 


that the accve ratios— 
based as they are on only three 
companies—may bear little or no 
relationship to the ratios which 
would be developed if all listed 
companies in each of the 12 indus. 
trial groups were studied. Because 
each group contains a large, a 


course, 


It should be understood, of medium-sized and a small com- 





COMMON DIVIDEND PAY-OUT RATIOS FOR 36 LISTED COMPANIES 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Five Years 1951 - 1955 Inclusive 





Earned on 


Cash Dividends 





Company Common Stock Pd. on Common Ratio 

Aircraft ~— 

United Aircraft Corp. ..... $ 104,232,037 $ 46,249,713t 33.4% 

Bell Aircraft Corp. ....... 20,754,958 10,573,699 50.9 

Solar Aircraft Co. ........ 9,435,112* 3,209,981 *t 34.0 
Automotive 

General Motors Corp. ..... 3,593,849,644 2,076,804,097 57.8 

Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 15,603,107 6,756,791 43.3 

Twin Coach Co. .......... 3,585,189 1,000,036+ 27.9 
Chemical 

duPontde Nemours(E.1.)&Co. 1,402,391,401 1,062,421,177 75.8 

Atlas Powder Co. ......... 11,518,483 5,932,169 51.5 

Haveg Industries Inc. (1)... 3,812,315 1,754,241 46.0 
Electrical Equip. 

General Electric Company. . 876,222,000 570,767,000 65.1 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. .. 13,942,689* 5,838,419*+ 41.9 

Gamewell Co. ........... 6,711,433* 3,042,253* 45.3 
Food Prods. & Bev. 

General Foods Corp. ...... 140,411,921* 77 ,829,049* 55.4 

Great Western Sugar Co. .. 15,939,741* 13,050,000* 81.9 

Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc.. 801,003* 263,376* 32.9 
Petroleum & Nat’l Gas 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) .. 2,895,371,007 1,401,824,067 48.4 

Honolulu Oil Corp. ....... 49,378,239 24,381,318 49.4 

Wilcox GU Ge. .iciccccas 4,186,594 1,404,890 33.6 





t Excludes value of stock distributions made during period studied. 
* Fiscal year other than calendar year. 





(1) Formerly known as Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., present name adopted in June, 1955. 
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pany, the industry ratios shown are 
naturally somewhat distorted by 
the influence of the largest enter- 
prise. 

For instance, two of the three 
companies in the chemical group 
each paid out less than 52 per cent, 
but that group’s average of 75.5 
per cent was swollen by the E. I. 


du Pont Company’s high ratio. 

Perhaps another warning may 
not be amiss: 

Nothing in this article is in any 
way intended to be a recommenda- 
tion to purchase stocks in any par- 
ticular industrial classification, or 
as a hint to acquire any of the par- 
ticular issues mentioned! 





COMMON DIVIDEND PAY-OUT RATIOS FOR 36 LISTED COMPANIES 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Five Years 1951 - 1955 Inclusive 











Earned on Cash Dividends 
Company Common Stock Pd. on Common Ratio 

Railroads 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. $ 325,509,180 $ 157,758,900 48.5% 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co..... 80,823,866 36,329,328 44.9 

Texas — Pacific Ry. Co. .... 32,146,984 14,339,350 44.6 
Rubber 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 222,030,013 71,370,198+ 32.1 

eg Se a 126,743,460 52,961,500+ 41.8 

Seiberling Rubber Co...... 3,304,421 1,459,196 44.2 
Steel & Iron 

U. S. Steet Cor. ....2.%. 989,553,952 443,412,603 44.8 

Detroit Steel Corp. ....... 27,147,209 7,276,594+ 26.8 

Transue & Williams Steel 

ON? orca px was aires 2,472,205 1,095,857+ 44.3 

Textiles 

Rayonier Wie. «2. 6s es 51,891,884 17,368,432: 33.5 

Van Raalte Co., Inc. ...... 8,724,448 6,299,882 72:2 

Adams-Millis Corp. ....... 2,178,058 1,638,000 75.2 
Tobacco 

Reynolds Tobacco Company. 181,842,731 108,664,296(2) 59.8 

American Snuff Company .. 7,341,573 5,463,210 74.4 

D W G Cigar Company .... 2,777,916 1,602,090 57.7 
Utilities 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. ... 2,464,222,386 1,838,406,593 74.6 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 31,298,680 20,351,947+ 65.0 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 3,852,600 2,744,445 71.2 





2) Common and Common “’B.” 
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WHO 
REALLY GETS 
SOAKED? 


RE individuals with moderate 
A or small taxable incomes con- 
cerned with the Capital Gains Tax 
law—or is the law merely a de- 
vice to “soak the rich”? 

Hardly! 

An analysis of statistics for 1953 
published by the Internal Revenue 
Service of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment — the latest available — 
discloses that taxpayers with ad- 
justed gross incomes of less than 
$10.000 accounted for more than 
78 per cent of all individual income 
tax returns reporting net gains 
from the sale of capital assets. And. 
over 73 per cent of all returns re- 
porting net capital losses were filed 
by individuals with adjusted gross 
incomes below $10.000. 


1,000,000 People 


More than 1.000.000 individuals 
with adjusted 1953 gross incomes 
$5.000 per 
cent of all individuals showing 
such gains—reported net capital 
that More than 
360.000 people- —or nearly 46 per 


below or nearly 52 


gains for vear. 
cent of all individuals reporting 
net capital losses — had adjusted 
eross incomes of under $5.000. 
For most individual taxpayers. 


the term “adjusted gross income” 
means largely wages or salaries— 
before withholding taxes — plus 
such items as capital gains and 
dividends, 

In these days—with the dollar’s 
purchasing power far less robust 
than it was in the thirties-—no in- 
dividual with an adjusted gross in- 
come of $5,000—or even $10,000 





INCOME UNDER 
$10,000 


INCOME OVER 
$10,000 


can be considered rich. In fact, 
the average family’s income is in 
the neighborhood of $5,000. 

Yet, a taxpayer in either of these 
income brackets must pay a Capi- 
tal Gains impost when he sells at 
a profit over cost such assets as 
stocks and bonds or other property 
he has owned for six months or 
longer. The tax applies whether or 
not the “profit”—because of the 
dollar’s reduced purchasing power 

is more apparent than real. Or it 
applies even if the entire proceeds 
of the sale are reinvested immedi- 
ately in some other similar prop- 
erty. 

If the profit is realized by selling 
a capital asset owned for less than 
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-ix months, the entire amount of 
such profit is taxed at ordinary in- 
come tax rates. 

In the case of a capital gain 
realized from the sale of an indi- 


vidual’s_ personal residence, the 


Capital Gains Tax is not imposed if 
the proceeds are reinvested within 
a year in another personal resi- 
dence. 





G. Keith Funston, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange. has 
characterized the Capital Gains 
Tax—which may run as high as 25 
per cent—as “the most damaging 
of all Federal taxes to the investor” 
—because “it shackles the will to 
venture.” 

The reasons which persuade an 
investor to risk his funds in an un- 
tried enterprise are clear: He ex- 


INCOME GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 


pects, of course, to earn income by 
putting his capital to work. But, 
more importantly, he hopes to in- 
crease his capital and, in the proc- 
ess, to increase his future earning 
power. 

Mr. Funston has urged Congress 
to make the three following major 
changes in the present law: 


1. Reduce the holding period— 
which determines whether the sale 
of a capital asset be taxed as ordi- 
nary income or at capital gains 
rates—to three from six months. 

2. Cut the Capital Gains Tax 
rate in half. reducing the maximum 
to 121% from 25 per cent. 

3. Increase the amount of capi- 
tal losses which may be offset 
against ordinary income to $5,000 
from $1,000 annually. with the 
carry-over period remaining at five 
years, 

Most nations of the world—in- 
cluding such leading countries as 
Canada. Great Britain, Australia, 
France, The Netherlands and Bel- 
gium——do not tax capital gains on 
securities. 


REPORTING NET CAPITAL GAINS 





OR LOSSES FOR 1933 





Net Capital Gains 


Net Capital Losses 


Adjusted Gross Number of % of Adjusted Gross Number of % of 
Income Of: Returns _ Total Income Of: Returns Total 
Under $5,000 .......... 1,032,406 51.9 Under $5,000 ............%. 360,183 45.6 
$5,000—Under $10,000.. 527,011 26.5 $5,000—Under $10,000.. 219,295 27.8 
$10,000—Under $20,000. 255.363 12.9 $10,000—Under $20,000. 118,678 15.1 
$20,000—Under $50,000. 131,856 6.6 $20,000—Under $50,000. 69,489 8.8 
$50,000—Under $100,000 28,889 1.5. $50,000—Under $100,000 14,238 1.8 
$100,000 and over ..... 10,822 05 $100,000 and over...... 4,204 0.5 

WR Aoisid eer niee 1,986,373 100.0 Ieee eee 789,071 100.0 
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F your 18-year-old son thinks 
I he'd like to work for a manu- 
facturing company as soon as he 
gets out of high school. perhaps 
some of the statistics below may 
prove helpful. 

The table shows—for 20 manu- 
facturing industries—-the capital 
invested per full-time employe in 
both 1955 and 1947, the average 
annual earnings per full-time em- 
ploye in each of those years and 
the increases between the earlier 
year and the latest one. 

The figures seem to show fairly 
conclusively that. by and_ large, 
manufacturing industries with the 
largest investment per worker also 
pay their workers the highest 
wages——a fact which should inter- 
est any job-seeker. 


Oil and Coal 


Manufacturers of petroleum and 
coal products, for instance, topped 
all 20 industries last year in the 
amount of capital invested per 
worker. And. the wages of these 
workers were also the highest 
averaging 55.593. 

If the $102,138 investment per 
employe by manufacturers of pe- 
troleum and coal products seems 
hich in relation to the other tabled 
industries, perhaps the following 
incident may be enlightening: 

\ few years ago, the writer of 
this article was taken on a tour 
of a large southwestern refinery by 
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CAPITAL INVESTME 





the president of a prominent oil b 

company. Impressed by a virtual 
forest of oil tanks of assorted sizes th 
and shapes stretching almost as far p 
as the eye could see, the visitor la 

pointed to one of the smallest and 
asked: p 
“How much did it cost you to $ 
+— 


CAPITAL INVESTED PER FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE AN 
IN 20 MANUFACTURING INDU 








Capital Invested Incre 

Industry 1955 1947 Dollars 
Petroleum & Coal Products ...... $102,138 $51,226 $50,912 
Chemicals & Products ......... 19,566 11,555 8,011 
Motor Vehicles & Equipment...... 13,750 7,224 6,526 
Paper & Allied Products ‘ 12,937 7,639 5,298 
Rubber Products .... Rae 12,566 7,130 © 5,436 
Food & Beverages eoececers 11,069 7,322 3,747 
Primary Metal Industries 9,957 5,530 = 4,427 
Machinery (except Electrical) ... 9,935 5,352 4,583 
Stone, Clay & Glass 9,518 5,287 = 4,231 
Electrical Machinery & Equipment 8,250 4,336 = 3,914 
Textile Mill Products ; 7,987 3,867 4,120 
Transportation Equipment ...... 7,478 5,968 = 1,510 
Fabricated Equipment 7,266 4,002 3,264 
Instruments & Related Products Li 4,547 . 2,650 
Printing, Publg. & Allied Products 6,291 3,711 } 2,580 
Other Miscellaneous Mfg. ....... 5,265 3,187 } 2,078 
Furniture & Fixtures 4,717 2,444 © 2,273 
Lumber & Wood Products . 4,514 2,012 2,502 
Leather & Products o 3,763 2,474 1,289 


Apparel & Products from Fabrics. . 2,112 1,243 869 


* 1948 averages, increases and percentages used because 
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STMENT & WAGES 


= 4 


build that little tank over there?” 

When the answer was $30.000. 
the visitor explained that he had 
pointed to the smallest—not the 
largest—tank in a particular group. 

“| know.” the oil executive re- 
plied, “The little tank cost 
$30,000; it cost $60.000 to build 

















— 
AND AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS PER FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

sted Increase Average Annual Earnings Increase 
947 —s Dollars «= Pet. «= 1.955 1947 Dollars = Pct. 
51,226 $50,912 99 $5,593 $3,610 $1,983 55 
11,555 8,011 = 69 4,969 3,119 1,850 59 
7,224 6,526 90 5,323 3,143 2,180 69 
7,639 5,298 = 69 4,524 2,903 1,621 56 
7,130 5436 = 76 4,747 3,085 1,662 54 
7,322 3,747 51 3,980 2,669 1,311 49 
5530 4427 80 §,155 3,063 2,092 68 
5,352 4583 = 86 4,94] 3,112 1,829 59 
5,287 4,231 = 80 4,330 2,672 1,658 62 
4,336 83914 890 4,474 2,676 1,598 55 
3,867 = 4,120 107 3,157 2,338 819 35 
5,968 1,510 25 5,253 3,146 2,107 67 
4,002 3,264 82 4,656 3,247* 1,409* 43° 
4,547, 2,650 58 4,696 3, 157° 1,539" 49° 
am | 2,580 70 4,727 3,210 1,517 47 
3,187 | 2,078 = 65 3,752 2,657 1,095 4] 
2,444 2,273 93 3,811 2,395 1,416 59 
2,012 = 2,502 124 3,234 2,046 1,188 58 
2,474 =1,289 52 3,081 2,313 768 33 
1,243 869 = 70 2,851 2,327 524-23 


used because 1947 data not available. 
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the large tank you see next to it.” 

The heavy capital investment by 
manufacturers of petroleum and 
coal products reflects the fact that 
this industry, a leading exponent 
of automation, employs relatively 
few workers in relation to the value 
of the physical assets used by such 
workers. 

For 19 of the 20 manufacturing 
industries, capital 
full-time employe 


invested 
increased 


per 
by 


more than 50 per cent between 
1947 and 1955. A large part of 
these increases undoubtedly _ re- 


sulted from expansion of plants 
and facilities in a period of rising 
costs for construction materials and 
work. 

Wage Increases 


In the same period, wages paid 
in these industries also increased 
briskly. For 12 of the 20 groups. 
the rise in average earnings per 
full-time employe amounted to 
more than 50 per cent. 


Even the smallest advance in 
employe earnings for any of the 
20 manufacturing industries—23 
per cent—was well ahead of the 
climb in living costs during the 
same period. 

According to the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, the increase in the 
cost-of-living between the average 
figure for 1947 and the average 
figure for 1955 amounted to 20 
per cent. 








WALTER E. HELLER 
COMMON ON 
STOCK EXCHANGE LIST 


Q* August 6 the New York Stock 
J Exchange admited to the list 
1.374.166 shares of $l-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
HLR) of Walter E. Heller & Co. 

The Chicago enterprise. said to 
he the nation’s largest firm dealing 
exclusively incommercial financing. 
serves some 1.000 businesses in 
scores of diversified industries. 
ranging from heavy construction to 
hobby pins. 


Types of Loans 


Heller purchases accounts receiv- 
able from manufacturers or whole- 
salers at discounts, collecting the 
face amounts directly from the sell- 
ing firms’ customers. It also makes 
loans against accounts receivable; 
production loans to motion picture 
and television companies: and 
loans on plant. machinery, equip- 
ment and inventories. 

The company does not engage 
directly in the consumer finance 
business. nor does it finance di- 
rectly automobile dealers or sales 
of cars. However. it does purchase 

or rediscount —— auto finance 
loans and small loan paper taken 
in by other concerns in the normal 
course of business. 


Both revenues and profits of 
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Walter E. Heller have increased 
consistently in the past decade. 
Last year’s gross revenues im- 
proved to $12,871,893 from $11,- 
715,927 in 1954: while net rose to 
$2.722.640, or $2 per common 
share on the basis of present cap- 
from $2,413.997. or 


$1.79 a common share on the pres- 


italization, 


ently outstanding shares. 

For the first six months of 1956. 
gross revenues increased to $7.580.- 
142 from $6,035.228 in the same 
1955 months; and net improved 
to $1.519.661. or $1.09 a common 
share, from $1.249.373, or 92 
cents on the basis of present cap- 
italization. 


Dividend Record 


Now 37 years old, Walter E. 
Heller & Co, has an unbroken divi- 
dend record extending for 142 
consecutive quarters. 

Giving effect to the 2-for-1 split 
of the common stock in September, 
1955, last year’s cash dividends 
were equivalent to 90 cents per 
share. Through the end of Septem- 
ber, this year’s cash dividend pay- 
ments amounted to $1.10 a share 
on common stock. 

The company has some 1.800 
common share owners. 
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4 STOCK SPLITS A 


SWELL SHAREOWNER TOTALS ,/, 


77 HEN the number of General e 
Motors’ common shareowners “Wit 
reached a new high at 612.512 on 
August 12, 1956, it represented an 
increase of nearly 14 per cent since 


the vear-end, " , it 
Harlow H. Curtice, the com- - 
pany s president, attributed some 4 XS 


of this “dynamic growth” to the 
3-for-1 split effected last Novem- 
ber. 


The experiences of other compa- 
nies also indicate that splits bring or more stockholders are not avail- \ \ 
more shareowners: able, companies which have re- 

The accompanying table. for in- ported show a smaller rate of gain 
stance. cites the five listed compa- than the five tabled. 


nies which apparently topped all Among companies which have 
others having 100.000 or more not split in recent years, American 
stockholders in the rate of share- Telephone & Telegraph — which 
owner growth this vear. tops all corporations in respect to 

All five have split their common number of stockholders — had 


stock in the past few vears. Stand- 1,424,788 shareowners on June 11. 
ard Oil (New Jersey) split 3-for-l1 an increase of 2.5 per cent over the 
in March: Texas Company 2-for-] year-end total. Consolidated Edi- 
in June: General Electric 3-for-l1 son, with 140.379 shareowners on 
in June of 1954; and U. S. Steel August 10, registered a gain of 2.2 
split 2-for-1 in June of last year. per cent. And Socony Mobil. with 

Although recent 1956 figures for 177,105 stockholders, showed an 
all listed companies having 100,000 increase of 1.6 per cent. 


FIVE COMPANIES SHOWING LARGE SHAREOWNER TOTAL GAINS IN 1956 





No. Common Inc. Since Pct. 
Company Shareowners Date 12-31-1955 Inc. 
Gmetad Matete 5 oo es.c ok ce occ 612,512 8-16-56 74,761 13.9 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). ...... 368,000 7-26-56 43,780 13.5 
TNR COMMA oie snc 6,5) acm itor 127,371 8-10-56 6,994 5.8 
NNN IPMN ocd o cee a sched arrose! 361,231 8-23-56 13,387 3.8 
United States Steel ............... 251,900 8-10-56 7,553 3.3 
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The ‘Trend ‘Toward 


Common Stock Financing 


By H. R. Bunce 


NE reason why the Bell Tele- 
QO phone System has such good 
credit with lenders of long-term 
funds is the management’s continu- 
ing policy of maintaining a healthy 
relationship between debt and 
equity in its capital structure. Con- 
sequently. bondholders have little 
to worry about in times of stress. 

This is a fact which American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
certainly bore in mind when it de- 
cided recently to offer $575 million 
of new stock. 

At the same time, of course, the 
current high cost of borrowing 
money for the long-term might 
have persuaded the company to 
make a direct offering of stock. 


Interest Rate 


In mid-summer, A. T. & T. had 
borrowed a quarter billion dollars 
of long-term money at the highest 
rate paid by it in a quarter of a 
century. 

The general impression in finan- 
cial circles is that only a small pro- 
portion of that $250 billion deben- 
ture offering was purchased direct- 
ly by individual investors through- 
out the country. 

On the other hand. however. the 
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‘COMMON 
STOCK 
On 








offering of $575 million in A. T. & 
T. stock is almost certain to receive 
a warm reception from the 1,424.- 
788 individual investors who al- 
ready are owners of shares of 
stock in the Bell System. 


Many public utility and indus- 
trial have altered 
their money-raising plans by sub- 
stituting equity securities for such 
fixed-income securities as 


corporations 


bonds, 
debentures or preferred stock. 

The list is a long one. 

It is just a case of business pru- 
dence prevailing, in spite of the fact 
that the double taxation of dividends 
—one of the worst features of the 
Federal revenue system—gives cor- 
porations a strong incentive to go 
into debt. 

Interest on debt. of course, is 
tax-free. But dividends are taxed 
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once as the profits of a corporation 
and then taxed again when the 
profits are distributed to investors 
in the form of dividends. 

The current trend from debt to 
equity financing—spurred by the 
high cost of borrowed money—is 
bringing closer the goal which G. 
Keith Funston, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. calls a 
“People’s Capitalism.” 


Goal Defined 


That goal is to make America’s 
industrial might the possession of 
more and more millions of indi- 
vidual investors willing and able 
to provide the equity capital which 
this nation requires. 

Millions of individuals already 
have, of course, an indirect inter- 
est in the billions of dollars that in- 
surance companies. savings banks 
and pension and trust funds have 
invested in the securities of indus- 
trial corporations, public utilities 
and railroads. 

But, their interest would be a 
great deal more personal if their 
names were individually recorded 
as direct share owners on the books 
of the nation’s great corporations. 
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It has been estimated that Amer- 
ican corporations should raise $60 
billion through the sale of com- 
mon stock in the next ten years—or 
about twice the amount raised 
through equity financing in the 
past decade. 

When the estimate was made 
early this year, no one could have 
realized that—in the short space of 
a few months — the scarcity and 
high price of money would compel 
many corporations to switch their 
new financing from debt securities 
to common stock, in order to raise 
the funds needed to keep our eco- 
nomic system healthy. 





Three Advantages 


Most experts are seemingly in 
agreement that common stock fi- 
nancing will: 

1. Keep corporation debt within 
manageable bounds. 


2. Relieve industry of fixed 
charges which could easily prove 
to be burdensome at some time in 
the future. 

3. Create a better base for addi- 
tional borrowing in the future, if 
such a step should prove to be nec- 
essary. 

If institutional investors and per- 
sonal trusts provide half the $60 
billion in new equity funds which 
industry will require in the next ten 
years, the general public will have 
to supply $30 billion of that 
amount—an average of $3 billion 
a year. or three times the amount 
now coming from this source. 

Can this be done? 








It can. provided: 

Present owners of shares of pub- 
licly-held corporations — number- 
ing 8,630.000—invest about $300 
more each year and 5 million in- 
dividuals who are not now stock- 
holders invest an average of merely 
$150 a year each. 

Common stock ownership is no 
longer restricted to the wealthy 
few. In fact, the present record 
shareowner population of 8,630,000 
means that one out of every 12 
adults is now a stockholder. 


More Shareowners 


The growth in shareowners — 
amounting to 33 per cent in the 
past four years~—hasn’t just hap- 
pened. Laws in the principal capi- 
tal-generating been 
brought up to date to permit sav- 


states have 
ings banks to own common stocks 
which measure up to high invest- 
ment standards. Life insurance 
companies can invest a certain pro- 
portion of their assets in equities. 

The Monthly Investment Plan, 
sponsored by members of the New 
York Stock 


common share ownership to thou- 


Exchange. brings 
sands of people on a pay-as-you-go 
basis out of recular income. Invest- 
ment Clubs are growing in popu- 
larity. And the general acceptance 
of the principle of employe-owner- 
ship ofa corporation's equities has 
been an important factor. 

It has been said that the Gov- 
ernments World War I financing 
made millions of Americans  in- 
vestment-conscious. 
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If so. World War II made an 
even greater contribution in this 
direction. 


It is only a short step from the 
popular wartime “E” Bond payroll 
deduction plan to the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan. 

Payroll deductions for purchas- 
ing a corporation’s stock by its em- 
ployes have become almost as rou- 
tine in recent years as deductions 
for withholding or social security. 


Insatiable Demands 


In an expanding economy. the 
need of industry for new capital 
to build new plants and facilities. 
renovate old install 
modern equipment and introduce 
new products and processes — is 
practically insatiable. 


ones, more 


If the hardening of interest rates 
serves to emphasize the merits of 
common stock financing, this de- 
velopment may eventually prove to 
have been a salutary one. 
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A FLOOD 
OF STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


N the first eight months of the 
ea year, 74 listed compa- 
nies paid stock dividends—five of 
them more than once—to top the 
total for any full year prior to 
1952. 

If the rate of stock dividend pay- 
ments in the final four months 
averages no higher than the first 
eight months, the 1956 total will 
fall short of last vear’s record fig- 
ure of 121. Any acceleration may 
well result in a new peak. 

The 74 companies, stock divi- 
dends paid by each, payment dates 
and market price ranges of the 
stocks are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Three Dividends 


One of the companies—Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. — paid three stock 
dividends in the first eight months; 
while two stock dividends were 
paid in that period by Columbia 
Pictures, Coty, Inc., Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott and Pittsburgh Steel. 

Seven of the companies—Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric. American Pot- 
ash & Chemical, Babcock & Wilcox. 
Fruehauf Trailer, International 
Business Machines, Telautograph 
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Corp. and U. S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery—also split their stocks. And. 
12 have either voted splits or addi- 
tional stock dividends to become 
effective in the final four months. 

The Stock Exchange considers 
any stock distribution amounting 
to 24 per cent or less to be a stock 
dividend. A stock distribution of 
25 per cent or more is regarded 
as a split. 


“Rule of Thumb” 


In line with this “rule of thumb.” 
a distribution of one additional 
share of stock for each five repre- 
sents a 20 per cent stock dividend. 
One additional share for each four 
held-—or 25 per cent—is regarded 
as a 5-for-4 split. 

Few of the 74 stocks shown in the 
table scored particularly sharp 
price gains during the first eight 
months of 1956. 

The largest advances--compar- 
ing 1956 opening prices with clos- 
ing prices eight months later. but 
making no adjustment for stock 
dividends were: International 
Business Machines — which also 
split 5-for-+ last May — $162.12 
per share: Georgia-Pacific Corp.. 
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$28.50; Chicago Pneumatic Tool, For 21 of the stocks shown be- 
$18.25: Pittsburgh Metallurgical. low, the high price during the first 
$18: Pitney-Bowes, $16.25; and eight months was either the same 
Pittston Co., $15.75. as the 1956 opening quotation or 








LISTED ISSUES WHICH PAID STOCK DIVIDENDS |i 1 


Price Range of Stock in 





Sieck ‘Date First 8 Months of 1956* a 
Stock Div. Paid Open High = Low Close 
Se oe rear a 5% 3/1 $1378 $15% $1178 $137%% 
American Chicle Co. eas a 2 21 66 67 543% 563% 
American Gas & Electric** 2 1,10 333¢a 43/2 3150 3834 
American Molasses Co. , 731 1338 18 13 15% 
American Potash & Chem. con” *(1 4 19 43a 5438 38140 4812 
American Stores Co. . 5 3 31 55 59% 5012 523 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. . bos 2 615 16 20 1558 17% 
Austin Nichols & Co. a 4 8/1 1’ 11% 9% 92 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.** vw & 14 3430 45\/2 315¢a 39/2 
a rere ere Treo ee 20 3/25 352 37/2 18% 185¢ 
Beckman Instrument Inc. ............ 3 6 22 29/2 38/2 25Ve 35 
Bendix Aviation Corp. .............. 5 1/21 58s 63 4812 54 
Bush Terminal Co. 2 57 1658 1656 15 16% 
California Packing Corp. ...........- 10 6/26 43 51% 402 44\%4 
Carolina Power & Light Co. . § 2/20 24/2 277 23 26'e 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. ; 10 2/10 65 773% 5634 687% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. ...... 10 42 474 7034 44/2 6512 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co....... 5 8 15 27% 29/2 2578 281 
Cities Service Co. wierersia ‘ 2 1/23 5836 736 54 67 
Columbia Pictures Corp. ........... 22 1/31 26/2 2634 18% 2036 
Columbia Pictures Corp. ............ 212 7/30 2612 26% 186 203 
Cosden Petroleum Corp.} 5 2/8 3978 50 353% 46 
NTN, subs scien axern aati ae dareaeares 2 1/19 6% 6% 55 6 
Coty Inc. 2 6 21 6% 6% 55 6 
Coty International 2 6 28 258 3 234 22 
Dayton Rubber Co. 10 2/15 2758 2758 20% 25/2 
Ekco Products Co. .. 10 2/1 50 50 36/2 4078 
Emerson Radio & sane tom. 1 81 13 13% 8 81% 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. 5 8 28 10/2 13% 1012 107% 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 3 8 24 53%, 62 501/2 513% 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.**{ ............. 2 6/29 28Vea 3839 25Vea 31 
General Bronze Corp. ............. 5 2/3 335 341/2 27Ve 27% 
General Contract Corp.: 2 41 172 17528 1458 1512 
Georgia-Pacific Corp.t ......... 2 3/22 401%, 82 36 6834 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 2 6/21 401% 82 36 6834 
Georgia-Pacific Corp.} 2 8/18 4014 82 36 6834 
Getty Oil Co. 5 6/29 43 61 41 51 
SS eer ere 5 5 25 34 36/2 29/2 3234 
Harsco Corp. ; 2 73 368 43 31% 4134 
Hayes Industries Inc. ............ 10 2°10 17% 1734 1312 15/2 
Interchemical Corp. ne ee ate Lo 15 2/1 567g 61/2 474 58 
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within $1 of that initial price. the highest price recorded during 

lor every single one of the 74 — the first eight months of this year. 
stocks in the table, the market price However. a few showed only 
at the end of August was lower than © slight declines from their highs. 


ENDS |1n THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1956 


Price Range of Stock in 





Stock Date _— First 8 Months of 1956* 
; Stock Div. Paid Open High Low Close 
: International Business Machines** .... 212 1/27. $32238a = =$523 $2983 8a $484!/2 
: Lowenstein (M) & Sons, Inc. oas> ca 13 2658 27/2 21 212 
; Mack Trucks Inc. .... 5 6 18 28 39 261/s 3538 
‘ Magnavox Co. Seah 6 bcstnow 5 413 3578 41 3358 3418 
4 tala Bee Gis asi biseiegs cacuws 2 113 2212 23Ve 2014 205; 
3 Merritt-Chapman & Scott} : 12 5/7 2338 2338 1838 2018 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott? .... . 12 7 14 2338 2338 1838 2018 
2 Natco Corp.:(6 Mrsdpeeteon ee 51 2058 22 161% 2014 
2 National Can Corp. ee Scat! Gal 1 27 138 1536 1158 145; 
" National Container Corp. . ee ee 68 2258 3778 1934 3378 
National Gypsum Co : 2 1/3 51's 6178 4538 525 
National Malleable & Steel Casting. 10 39 3834 4755 3234 4378 
[4 Northeast Capital Corp F 5 6/25 1678 241%4 16168 2212 
4 Panhandle Oil Corp. ‘ ee: 3 6/12 113g 2014 1 1918 
8 ETS eee eer 5 7 30 1434 1614 1458 145; 
8 Penn-Texas Corp. . : 212 6 30 1812 195 121% 135; 
2 Pitney-Bowes Inc. A pid 3°16 45 7034 45 6114 
8 Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. ism 6 18 3912 6734 376 572 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.: 55 ealisabalers 1 3/1 2834 3512 2478 305; 
Vg Pittsburgh Steel Co.} Sevesindiedeem 6/1 2834 3512 2478 3058 
i, 
7 Pittston Co ways ascents 5 3 26 387s 561s 3654 545 
Republic Pictures Corp. | 13 8 878 658 634 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co.: 2 6 18 31% 3714 27 2978 
Seagrave Corp. : 5 8 8 2134 2378 1734 18 
ln Seiberling Rubber Co. Ch sewuce 6 2/1 1734 2158 1212 1414 
9 Sheraton Corp. of America . 2 8 1 1478 1538 1314 1434 
Ye Smith-Corona Inc. . > . 4 131 2458 4634 2455 3712 
Va Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. Inc.} 3 416 2012 21 1734 1814 
Pp Standard Oil Co. (Ohio 20 6 25 4758 717% 47\%4 5334 
Y Telautograph Corp.** ...... 5 2/21 15V/2a 17/20 11 1212 
Pennetses Cons, 5. k.0 ces covssnwes 3 vi 51% 5778 45 52 
” Tidewater Oil Co. . 5 6 25 3378 4734 33 40 
sy Union Oil Co. of California ......... 10 114 53/2 6558 52 56 
Se United Industrial Corp. 2 731 7% 738 578 618 
= United Merchants & Mfrs. Inc. 5 8 13 1914 1934 155% 16%4 
= U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.:** 4 16 1614a 2218 1538a 2034 
- Western Air Lines Inc. 4 8 20 22'8 2378 1836 2318 
rm Western Pacific R. R. Co. 2 83 67 86 63 7234 
3% Wilson & Co. 3 21 143% 1678 125% 15Ve 
Vp * Prices NOT adjusted to reflect stock dividends. ** Stock also split in first eight months of 1956. 
t This company has already declared a stock dividend or split which will be paid during the 
last four months of 1956. a Adjusted for stock splits. 
5E 
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U.S. SHOE 
LISTED 


HE United States Shoe Corpo- 
yp por ay which manufactures 
brands of 
listed 
last month. Ticker symbol for the 


well-known women’s 


shoes. became a company 
corporation’s 1,169,368 shares of 
$l-par value common stock is USR. 

Retailing in the $6.95-to-$14.95 
price range. the company’s “Red 
be the 
brand of 
women’s footwear. “Cobbies” is the 


Cross” shoes are said to 


most popular of any 


name of another popular brand. 
More than 2.800 retailers through- 
out the country. including depart- 
stores, shoe 


ment independent 


stores and = specialty shops, sell 


these products. 
Acquires Joyce 


Last year. the newly-listed corpo- 


ration expanded by acquiring 
Jovee. Inc... which also manufac- 
tures women’s shoes. 

With its Joyce subsidiary. U.S. 
Shoe 


now operates nine plants. 


having a combined capacity of 
26.000 pairs of shoes daily. Six of 
the plants are located in Ohio. 
mainly in the vicinity of Cincin- 
nati: others are at Crothersville. 
Madison and Vevay, Indiana. 
Recently. the City of Vanceburg, 
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Trading in “USR” Begins. 


Kentucky. began constructing a 
plant, with a capacity of 3,000 
pairs of shoes daily, which this 
corporation will lease. 

Both sales and profits of U. S. 
Shoe set new records in the fiscal 
ended Nov. 30. 1955. Net 
topping $30.000.000 for the 
soared to $33.590.687: 


$2. 


year 
sales 
first time 
while net income rose to 
068.255. or $1.85 a share on the 
common stock now outstanding. 
For the six months ended May 


31, 1956, the corporation’s net 
sales improved to $19,287.868 
from $15.198.791 in the corre- 


sponding half of the previous fiscal 
year: while net income 
$1,216,882, or $1.09 a common 
share, from $970.811. or 93 cents 
on a comparative basis, a year be- 


rose to 


fore. 

U. S. Shoe has paid cash divi- 
dends every year since it was or- 
ganized in 1931. 

Based on present capitalization. 
cash dividends last year equalled 
72 cents a common share. When 
the recently-voted dividend of 221% 
cents a share is disbursed October 
18. OR S. Shoe’s 2.494 
stockholders have 
95 cents a share in 1956. 


common 


will received 
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GOES 
ABROAD 


AN English stock broker, who 
£X borrowed a print of “What 
Makes Us Tick”—-the Stock Ex- 


change’s 12-minute, animated color 


movie -to show in that country, 
has just sent us a “cutting” from a 
newspaper in Southampton, Eng- 
land. The cutting said: 

“We went along to Southampton 
Rotary Club’s luncheon meeting 
yesterday. fully prepared for some 
heavy going in note-taking. 

“Speaker was to be Southamp- 
ton stockbroker Mr. C, E. Tatton 
Brown. and his subject. ‘Stock Ex- 
change publicity. London and New 
York.” We went with mixed feel- 
ings. Stocks and shares and things. 

“But instead we watched a 
slickly-made American cartoon, 
telling. in non-financial terms, how 
formidable Wall Street ticks. 

Story of Growth 

“The film showed the growth of 
a small-town business from  one- 
man ownership to a major corpo- 
ration: how stockholders’ interest 
was attracted: what was done with 
their money; how they were safe- 
guarded by State and Federal 
laws: and how, after a gruelling 
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examination by Wall Street  ex- 
perts. the company earned a place 
in the New York Stock Exchange. 
with its prices clicking out daily 
on the ticker tape. 

“The film was made with an eye 
to the potential small time investor 
who wants his money to do more 
than take up space. 


Seen by Millions 


“According to Mr. Tatton Brown, 
it had been seen by 25 million peo- 
ple in the United States within the 
last three years. and it must have 
reaped dividends. 

“It certainly bore out the speak- 
er’s opening remarks that the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange could ‘sell’ 
itself with profit. It could explain 
some of its work to the public and 
reply to many allegations of gam- 
bling with unearned money.” 

Most readers of The Exchange 
have probably seen “Tick” by this 
time. If not, any member firm of 
the Stock Exchange will be elad to 
tell where it may be viewed. 

Or. it is available to groups—at 
no cost. save postage--from Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service. which 
has offices in leading cities. 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1074 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED SEPTEMBER 14,1956 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 


I9 up 
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39 











63 





76 LESS THAN 2% 


161 DOWN LESS THAN 
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76 8 TO 10% 





68 10 %o & OVER 














DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 90- STOCK INDEX 
182.10 AUG, |5 389.1 
T3797 SEPT. 14 374.9 

ch CHANGE - 3.6 %o 





